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propitious circumstances might have led a different and
an honourable career. These wei^e they who, having,
in consequence of some special deed of blood, sudden
mishap, or occasionally sheer innate fierceness of tem-
perament, become nearly or quite detached from their
own particular clan and its alliances, led, henceforth
at large, a life of c sturt and strife/ of indiscriminate
plunder and rapine ; disavowed by all, hostile to all,
yet holding their own; and that, strange though it may
seem, not by physical force merely, but also by intel-
lectual pre-eminence. They stand before us in the
national records, apart from the great chiefs and leaders
of their age, apart from the recognized heroes, the
'Antarahs and Barakats of epic war, wild, half-naked,
savage, inured to hardship, danger, and blood; yet
looked upon by their countrymen with a respect
amounting almost to awe; and crowned with a halo
of fame visible even through the mist of centuries, and
under the altered lights of Islam; men to be admired,
though not imitated; to be honoured while condemned;
a moral paradox, explained partly by the character of
the times they lived in, partly by their own personal
qualities.

When a nation is either wholly barbarous or wholly
civilized, the records of its * criminal classes' are of little
interest, and of less utility. In the former case they
form, indeed, the bulk of the local chronicle; but the
tale they tell of utter and bestial savagery, the mere
repetition of brute force, cunning, and cruelty, is alike
purportless, tedious, and disgusting. On the other
hand, among nations well advanced in civilization, the
ban laid on exceptional rebels against the reign of law
is so withering, and the severance between them and**
the better life of the land so entire, that nothing re-
mains to a Jack Sheppard or a Bill Sykes but stupid,
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